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_ Souraged by the fact that, even 


With the Kissinger shuttle in suspense and the Geneva Conference still unscheduled, what are the prospects of progress towards a 


settlement between Tarael and her main Arab adversary, Egypt? Foreign Minister YIGAL ALLON discussed the question at a 
meeting with the editorial staff of “The Jerusalem Post" shortly before his departure for the United States. DAVID LANDAU reports. 


IT WILL TAKE all of Henry 
Kissinger's Middle-Huropean 
charm and Yigal Allon’s back- 
slapping Palmah camaraderie, 
to recreate in Washington this 
weekend the atmosphere of in- 
timacy that has characterized 
their meetings in the past. 

Much has happened since they 
parted company in. Jerusalem 
four weeks ago. Kissinger wiped 
away his tears at the airport — 
and told his press corps on the 
flight home that Israel's short- 
sightednegs had ruined his shuttle 
effort. 

In subsequent briefings, the 
Secretary and his aldes were even 
more forthright. Jerusalem, they 
alleged, had misled Washington 
before the talks and had been in- 
transigent during them. It had 
misjudged {ts own true long-term 
interests and had Inconsiderately 
ignored the Ford Administration's 
urgent short-term needs. 

The stream of tendentious and 
personalized leaks and comments 
from Washington reached a 
climax some ten days ago, and 
had begun to abate when Allon 
decided early last week to take up 
a UJA invitation to visit America, 
Kissinger, apparently concluding 
that recriminations sustained for 
too long could be counter- 
productive, hinted that Allon 
would not be unwelcome at the 
State Department. 

The hint seemed a gleam of 
hope on an otherwise bleak and 
cold horizon. Allon, undaunted by 
the inauspicious atmosphere, left 
for the United States confident 
and defiant. 

“Tarael Is ready to make very 
substantial concessions indeed," 
he told The Jerusalem Post. ‘We 
are ready to make them without 
being pressured. But Sf what is 
demanded of us is concessions 


_ which endanger our security, then 


No pressure will induce us to make 
em."" 

So far, he added quickly, there 
had been no blatant, direct 
Pressure by America. He, as 
Foreign Minister, would have 
regard only for the official, public 
statements made by President 
Ford, Secretary Kissinger . and 
other senfor officlala — and these 
had all been carefully even- 
handed. Even the Ford interview 
with Hearat Newspapers, in which 
the President indicated that 
greater Israel flexibility might 


Bhd saved the shuttle, had not 


ed or condemned Israel. 


ALLON WOULD ignore, while 
Jn Waéhington, all the briefings 
aud leaks and inspired commen- 


tle 


breakdown, he said. He was 


᾿ happy to see that these were now 


fading — after Israel had respond- 
them with appropriate 
He' was especially an- 
luring. the most intense period’ of 
shuttle reeriminations, 


Missinger and Secretary of _ 
: Scllesinger had -all. 
atcessed that the U.S. 


taries blaming Jarael for the shut- 


would not allow a weakening of 
Israel's military posture, Such 
statements were vital if Arab 
adventurism was to be deterred. 
No cutbacks or delays had in 
fact been felt in the supply of 
American military aid — despite 
the “reasscasment" and the chill 
in Washington-Jerusalem 
relations. The F-16 fighter, whose 
supply had reportedly been 
aelayed, was not even in produc- 
tion yet. The delivery date was far 
in the future — and could and 
hopefully would, still be met. 
Certainly, there were forces {n 
Washington which sought to use 
reassessment ΔΗ͂ ἃ pressure lever 
against Israel. And there were 
those who hoped the reassessment 
would herald a new and less pro- 
Israel policy, and who would try to 
guide it in that direction. But 
Ajlon was convinced that Israel's 
decision during the shuttle talks 
had been the right one — and that 
Washington would see it as such. 
" know of no government 
anywhere on earth that could or 
would have decided ᾿ dif- 
ferently... We are dealing with a 
friendly Administration and with 


_ friendly individuals,"" Allon said 


with conviction, ‘The basis of our 
relationship is firm and solid, 
despite the differences of opinion, 
Congress, to our great good for- 
tune, Is also very well disposed 
towards us. And the latest opinion 
polls show that the broad mass of 
the American people support ua." 

He therefore hoped his meeting 
with the Secretary would begin a 


rapprochement and forge a new | 
‘understanding, © oe τα 


The basle ‘American interest, 
he believdd, was :to prevent 
another war, and to-creafe con- 


ditions in which Israel-Egyptian 
negotiations could be resumed. 


ONE PRACTICABLE option 
seemed to be a revival of the 
‘non-use of force" formula which 
had evolved during the latter 
stages of the shuttle, and which 
both sides had geen as the posalble 
basis of an accord. 

This, of course, is a much lesa 
far-reaching formula than ‘*non- 
belligerency."" Allon admitted 
that he had all along been doubtful 
of the validity of demanding non- 
belligerency in the context of an 
interim agreement. He had ex- 
pressed his doubts, he said, In 
closed Cabinet deliberations and 
at sessions of the Knesset Foreign. 
Affairs and Defence Committee. 
His stress had been on the prac- 
tical elementa of nonbelligerenoy 
rather than on the formal, legal 
commitment, which was in fact 
synonymous with peace save for 
the positive normalization of 
relations which full peace in- 
volves. 

“Non-use of force'’ could 
usefully be resuscitated, Allon 
said, only if the Dgyptians were 
willing ‘‘to a ci on the quid 
pro quo"’ which they had offered 
during the shuttle. 

“T don't. say Egypt wanted 


-everything for nothing: it just 
‘wanted too much for too little. I 


found encouraging elements in its 
position, not merely intran- 
sigence..,"" 

‘He reca 


dation of an accord. 

‘Fhe statement gave expreasion 
for the first time to Egypt's 
willlngneas evantually to 
“conclude a peace agreement" 
and said a ‘‘new disengagement 
agreement" would be “a major 
step on the road to peace." Egypt 
had agroed, moreover, that an in- 
terim agreement would romain 
valid until superseded by a subse- 
quent agreement — another 
meaningful advance, in Allon's 
view, but "neutralized'’ by the 
Egyptians’ insistence that the 
Unof mandate would have to be 
renewed each year — albeit 
“automatically'' — by the Securt- 
ty Council. 

Who was to guarantee Israel 
that some new regime in Egypt 
would abide by its predecessor's 
commitment ta automatic 
renewal? Or that some 
recalcitrant or capricious perma- 
nent member of the Security 
Council would not veto renewal 
for motives of Its own? 

Egypt must agree to Invest the 
agreement with greater per- 
manence, more dependability. It 
must agree, too, to such 
“elements of non-belligerency” as 
the ending of the economic 
boycott — to show that, although it 
has not formally forsworn the 
military option, {tis in fact bent on 
peace. 

Allon conceded that at present 
he had no Indications that Egypt 
was indeed prepared to shift its 
position. 

“But In politics you don't know 
until youtry."’ Perhaps a different 
procedure could be employed — 
“proximity talks" say, instead of 
the shuttle system. Perhaps the 
U.S. could be induced to step in 
with proposals of ita own instead 
of merely transmitting each side's 
proposals to the other. 

“We atlll believe,'' Allon stress- 
ed, ‘‘that the step-by-step ap- 
proach was right and remains 
right. We never. saw it as 8. Bub- 
stitute for Geneva, but as a means 
of improving the chence of 
success at Geneva." 


ANOTHER possible-way of 
resuming America's step-by-step 
effort {American’ good offices 
were “indispensable, Allon said) 
might be through a broad-based 
settlement negotiation. He was 
deliberately vague on the 
territorial aspect, but indicated 
that Israel would contemplate a 
for a full non-belligerency agree- 
ment. The agreement would 
provide for an “open bridges" 
system with Egypt, and it would 
specify that negotiations were to 
continue, over the remainder of 
Sinai, and over a full peace treaty. 

How, the Minister was asked, 
could Egypt be expected to 
negotiate, having ostenaibly 
renounced the war option, which 
is the unspoken sanction behind 
every negotiating posture other 


replied: - pds ba 
“Tf Sadat inalats on maintaining 


* Byrla disengagement talks. 


than unconditional surrender? He | 


the war option, then we. must in 


sist on keeping those assets which 
can prevent or deter him from ex- 
ercising that option.” 

Sadat ought to realize that he 
could not recover by war that 
which δα] was offerihg to 
return In a peaceful settlement. 
Egypt was motivated by con- 
sideration of “false preatige,” 
Alton charged. With half its pop- 
ulation living below the poverty 
Mne, why had {t forgone the 
chance to recover the lucrative 
Abu Rodeis oil wells, which could 
provide a much-needed $400m. an- 
nual income and free Egypt from 
dependency on ol}? 


THE THIRD possible option, 
Genove, would be unlikely to 
result in agreements that could 
not previously be concluded in 
bilateral negotiations, Allon said. 
Israel had been a founder- 
member of the Geneva 
Conference, and ''I don’t for one 
moment regret it. I believe 
Geneva will have a great role to 
play in Middle East 
peacemaking... if the parties con- 
cerned prevent it from becoming 
& mere arena for the conduct of 
psychologleal warfore and 
thetorical diplomacy.” 

A resumption of Geneva must 
be carefully prepared If it was to 
succecd. And Geneva ought not to 
be thought of in geographical 
terms, but rather as a framework 
for negotiations on different 
iaguea, in different places and at 
differant times. 

The Forcign Minister made no 
refercnce to his raported meeting 
recently with two cmissaries from 
the Soviet Union. He sald that lf 
Geneva resumod without ade- 
quate preparation, the Soviets 
could be expected to back the ex- 
tremist position of Syria at the 
Conference. He reveated that a 
Foreign Ministry team had been 
commissioned to prepare working 
papera !n anticipation of a possi- 
ble renewal of relationa with the 
Kremiin — but he said that at pre- 
sent it seemed that the team's 
work would not be put to early 
use. 


A resumption of the full peace 
conference could feasibly result In 
further partial negotiations 
between Israel and Egypt — just - 
as the opening session had spawn- 
ed the Israel-Egypt and Israel- 


The one option which Allon op- 
posed totally was that of inaction. 
Be did not believe thet Israel 
should now alt tight and walt to 
see what others proposed. 

“I never favoured preserving 
the status quo — not before Yom 
Kippur and certainly not now." ΄ 

The cardinal aim must be to 
avold war, or failing that, to limit 
a future war. Not that Israel need- 
ed to fear the regults of a war. But 
it feared the price, and ft knew 
that war would never bea solution - 
to the Middle Bast conflict. 

Asked to analyze why the 
shuttle talks had failed, Allon sald 
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The twenty-seventh anniversary of the State of 
Istael occurs simultaneously with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Israel Bond 
program, which, since its inception, has produced a total of 
$3-billion for Israel’s economic development. 

In the twenty-fifth year of this partnership between 
the people of Israel and the Jewish people in the United 
States, Canada, and other parts of the free world, we pledge 
out increased support for Israel’s continued economic growth 

as the foundation for a future of peace and security. 
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(Gontinued from page 5) 


hardening of Egypt's stance, He 
cited an interview given by Sadat 


that there was no chance of 
success. 


“squeeze us," would “deliver up 
Israel" with the concessions he 
required. 
Ν᾿ “What didn't we offer him?" 
ἢ Allon reasoned. ‘‘He refused non- 


! non-use of force. For that he 


jn a 85x5-k. enclave with free 


' from Suez City, and with Unet 


wounding Egypt's pride — super- 
vising the traffic. 

“By the end, we were prepared 
to withdraw more than halfway 
across the Passes. We wanted to 
leave electronic surveillance 
devices on the Passes, to warn 
against surprise attack — and we 
proposed that Egypt do the same. 
If you know Sinal, you will know 
that preventing surprise attack 
effectively means preventing at- 
tack altogether. 

“The final 'No’ was uttered by 
Egypt. They refused even to see 
Kissinger again to examine with 
him what we were offering (we 
Proposed a deep pullback in the 
north of Sinai too). For me, their 
rejection of our electronic 
surveillance proposal lit a war- 
ning light. It hardly jibed with 
peaceable intentions." 

ἡ Had Israel's tactics perhaps 
as been faulty? our economic 
ἰ reporter asked. Had it been wise 
Ἢ to open the bargaining process by 


| offering maximum territorial con- 
i cessions: the ofl and the Passes? 
' Allon replied that he himself 
Ν had always stuck to the 
pe 

" 

1 


deliberately nebulous formula. 
The extent of Israeli: withdrawal 
would be directly affected by 
Egypt's readiness to give ground 
on its claim of continued 
belligerence. 


HE DENIED forcefully that he or 
any Israeli leader had ‘'misled" 
oe Kissinger. 

t “We broke no commitments, 
ΗΝ nor did we wilfully create a mis- 
leading atmosphere.” 

He had reviewed the minutes of 
all Kissinger's meetings with 
himself and with other Iaraell 
Jeaders in Washington and here in 
Jerusalem since last July — and 
there was no evidence in any of 
them that Israel had created an 
over-optimistic atmosphere. 

“'T helleve that the U.S. sincere- 
ly believed that Israe] would be 
more flexible than it was — but 
this was the result of mis- 
Understandings, not of deliberate 
misleading.” : : 
Allon accepted the ‘New York 
Times" verdict: that each of the 
three parties had miscalculated 
tha intentions of the other two. 
.__At any rate, Allon said, he did 
‘hot’ think Kissinger's effort had 
been: in vain. The “suspension” 
did’ not — must not — mean the 
end of American efforts to. 


a Eventually, I hope the ahuttle 
> Will be seen to have'lald tha:basts 

Upon whi¢h.an d¢cord was subse- 
quently concluded". ς- . - 


Thepraspects| 


he believed new pressures had ᾿ 
been brought to bear on Sadat dur- 
ing the talks which led to a 


ἱ at their height, in which he said. 


Sadat had apparently assumed 
the U.S. would successfully [ἢ 


belligerency — so we agreed to |} 


i access to it by sea and by road |. 


; forees — not Zahal, for fear of |. 


Bauate ‘between. Israel and 


{ would havo received the ollfields |b: 


butznik. He explained that the old 
man had fixed up a new kind of 
gadget and they wanted to ace 
how it fitted into the tank. His 
secretary said: ‘He's always do- 
Ing this sort of thing. He uses péo- 
ple from around here to help out 
with everything." 

The officor's first remark when 
I entered his office had been: 
“I've been ordered to answor your 
questions." But the hostility Im- 
plied in this soon dissolved and 
questions were hardly necessary 
as his story of the Yom Kippur 
War on the Golan poured out. It is 
still very much with him, a year 


and a half Jater. Today, when he’ 


trains his men, his object is to 
teach them not only the techni- 
ques of fighting in tanks but also 
| the values he learned in the war — 
first, the importance of com- 
radeship. 


COMRADESHBIP in battle 
means helping your fellows stay 
alive. ‘‘Watch out, there's a baz- 
voka aimed at you." Or "A Bagger 
coming from your left.'' Or 
“You're sticking out too far from 
behind that mound." 

This is the sort of thing he learn- 

ed in the first few days of the war, 
when he was running around “like 
a: dentist, plugging up the holes 
whenever they appeared." 
He was in command of one of 
the two Israeli tank battalions on 
the Golan when the Syrian 
onslaught came. By the end of the 
firat day, before the reserves were 
in action, his force had been 
reduced to a handful of tanks, with 
all the company commanders and 
almost all the platoon com- 
manders casualties. 

The key element in overcoming 
the odds was the professionalism 
achieved in the training he had 
carried out before the war.—then, 


| 

IN THE MIDDLE of the interview 
the young officer went off for 15 
minutes with a grey-haired kib- 


as now, ‘with the fanaticism of 
the Neturei Karta." 


“THERE'S NOT much enjoy- 
ment in war, but there are 
moments of deep satisfaction, 
when you see that you have 
achieved what you were striving 
for," he says. 

One such occasion, when perfec- 
tlonism and insistence on 
professionalism paid off, came on 
the second day of the fighting. The 
Syrians, who had not made much 
headway in the northern sector, 
where he was in command, sent a 
battalion of some 80 brand new T 
62 tanks from the crack Assad 
Brigade into action, He was facing 
them with the four or five tanks he 
had left aa they advanced on a 
wide front from Khan Arabe. 


THE FORCE was low on am- 
munition and the feeling was far 
from comfortable. After a few 
words of reassurance, he gave 
orders to keep under cover until 
the Syrians were only 450m. away. 
Then came the order to fire, and 
within four minutes, ‘‘all that was 
left of the Syrian tanks was 30 bon- 
fires. This was exactly what our 
training was aimed at.’” 

On the third day of the war, it 
happened again, on a bigger 
scale. The only place in the 
northern sector where the Syrians 
had broken through in any 
strength was near the hill known 
as the Hermonit, and about 250 T 
62s were grouped at its foot. He 
took 80 tanks — all that could he 


‘mustered -in the sector — and 


before the massive Syrian farce 
could realize its potential, it was 
wiped out. ' ἢ 

He remembers when the Sagger 
made its first appearance, in fact 
its “world premiere,"'. in the 
‘Golan Heights in 1972. Although 


‘only one was fired ‘‘we un- | 
‘derstood. then - that | we'd: be. 
meeting ‘up with more. of then in 


POST - 
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Kunocked-out Syrian tanks, of Russtan mannfucinre, Utter the bleak Golan tandscape ncar Kibbuls Hirom. 


THEY GAN DO ANYTHIN 


Israel has heen tested in war several times since she gained her independence. RONNIE HOPE speaks to 
one of the anonymous hundreds of thousands on whom the fate of this country depended in the last war. 


future combat. After collecting In- 
formation on the range and speed 
of the miaalle, we realized that we 
would be able to handle It."" 

For one thing, says the officer, 
the missile takes 24 seconds to 
cover its 8-km. range — time 
enough to warn a tank that it is 
in danger and allow it to take 
ovasive measures. 

“The missile was a new, 
strange element on the battlefield, 
but I-tralned my battalion in the 
clear knowledge that we would 
come up against them again.” 

And in fact, on January 8, 1978, 
in one of the one-day battles which 
were taking place fairly often at 
that time the Syrians fired 80 
Saggers — but not one hit its 
target. During the war itself, only 
a negligible proportion of the 
Israeli tanks hit were victims of 
Saggera, 


DRAWING doodles of tank turrets. 
and guns as he talks, he gocs on to 
speak about the war. One of the 
mnost touching experiences ‘‘when 
there wag little to do but cry," 
came after the blocking stage was 
over and what was left of his bat- 
talion — conaisting then of seven 
tanks — was taking part in the 
counter-offensive. That night for 
the first time were they able to get 
out of their tanks and actually talk 
to each other. Until then, their 
only contact had been by radio. 

Almoat ali the communications 
had been grim news of casualties 
or terse battle orders, but there 
was some occasional light relief. 
At one of the moat oritical points, 
when the Syriana were close to 
overruning the HQ base at 
Nafekh, there was a moment of 
general jubilation when the 
message came over: ‘At last 
we're rid of Dino." 

Dino, short for dinosaurus, waa 
the nickname of an antiquated 
Sherman tank based at Nafekh, 
whose function was to be driven 


(Starphot) 


over suspect trails to explode any 
minea that may have been laid 
there. Its very existence was an 
insult to the Armoured Corps on 
the Golan, and It was the only un- 
lamented victim of the Syrian at- 
tack. 

Another item of news broadcast 
over the battalion's notwork also 
caused rejoicing: ‘The battalion 
commander's altve."" Shortly 
before, he had erréncously been 
reported killed, Ha was moving 
with tanks near Kuneltra when he 
was hit by two bazooka shells and 
the tank behind him wrongly 
βερυ πιο that it waa all over with 

im. 


AFTER the cease-fire, during the 
war of attrition in what was 
known as the Israeli enclave, the 
brigade was gradually rebuilt and 
reorganized. After the disengage- 
‘ment agreement, he was the last 
to leave the enclave, by this time 
as deputy brigade commander. 

Now he is engaged in training, 
where he _ atresses the 
same things as before — dead- 
accurate gunnery, careful selec- 
tion of the right ammunition for 
the right target, and thorough 
knowledge of the terrain, in- 
cluding the ranges of probable 
targets, to save zeroing-in time. 
One of the soldiers’ obsessions: 
is working out new “tricks” to aut 
the time it takes after receiving 
the alarm to get equipped and Into 
battle positions. 

He is sure the Yom Kippur ex- 
perience ‘'will never happen 
again. Next time we'll know that 
were going to war."" Readiness ia 
primarily mental —.and there {s 
already a high degree of 
awareness of the necessity to be 
prepared for shooting to break out 
at any time. His men have con- 
fidence in their equipment and In 
their ability to handie any situa- 
tion likely to. occur in the’ near. 

᾿ future:—-and go has he. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MOSES 


Moshe Pearlman's 


insight an@ scholarship. 


De Luxe edition, 81 colour 
and 48 b/w illustrations. 


282 pp. 


Price in Terael; IL80.50 
Ἐν ᾧ (Price in the U.S.A.: $10.95) 


book 


Superb photographs taken 
especially for this volume. 


Foreword by Prof. Vigael Yadin, 
The story of Moses, prophet, law- 
givor, statesninn and résistance com- 
mander, and the epic chronicles of the 
early days of iarnel — the great 
freedom trek, the establishment of 
the rellgton and the moulding of the 
nation — are retold with rare drama, 


cr, THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR 
JEWISH FRIENDS BACK HOME 


A Pilgrimage to the 
Scenes of Christ's Life 
by W. E. Pax 


A dedicated biblicat scholar revér- 
ently recounts the events of Christ's 
life,..Showing, through vivid de- 
goriptions, and superb photographs, 
the places where Jeeus Uved and 
ministered, 
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232 pp. 
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IT ES AN old Jewish trait, It 
seems, not to know how to 
celebrate In a balanced way or to 
worry in a balanced way. This is 
expressed with exquisite suc- 
cinetnesa in this old prayer: 
“Please, God, let Your quality 
of mercy prevail, and deal mer- 
| eifully with Your children. After. 
all, they are Your people and Your 
possession whom You took out of 
Egypt, and they don't know how to 
take either too much trouble or too 
much good. When You lavish good 
.on them, they do not know how to 
take it. When You vent Your 
anger on them, they do not know 
| how to take It." ° 

We — the entire Jewish people, 
in Isree] and In the Diaspora — 
have seen yarious expressions of 
this ever since the re- 
establishment of Jewish statehood 
in Eretz Yisrael 27 years ago. 
Perhaps the strongest expression 
of our inability to “take good" 
came after the Six Day War, and 
of our Inability to “take bad" after 
the Yom Kippur War. 

Some events since the Yom 
Kippur War have caused many of 
‘us to forget that we are only 27 
years old and living in the tohny 


we're living In, and that — tomy 
knowledge, at least — no 27-year- 
1] old state in history has been the 
moral] and aesthetic paradise that 
many of us expect ours to be; and 
that few — If any — states in 
history, certainly very few in our 
time, have been anywhere near 
the level of moral and other 
endeavour and achievement that 
we have attained In this time. 
Unless your view of new states 
and their founders, of revolutions 
and revolutionaries, !s based, for 
example, on the portraits 
Hallywood has painted of George 
Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son and thelr contemporaries; of 
America In 1776 and 1812; and of 
the Magna Carte and the English 
barona who extracted it from King 
John in 1216. 

T should like to cite a few of the 
statistica lying behind, or reflec- 
ting, our 27-year history, They tell 
an overwhelming story even if you 
1 discount the fact that they pertain 
to a period in which we have 
fought four major ware that were 
imposed on us—a fifth war if you 
Include the War of Attrition that 
Egypt waged on us in the Suez 
Canal zone after the Six Day War; 
a sixth war {f you include our con- 
stant war against Infiltrators and 
terrorists; 9 aeventh war if you In- 
clude our ongoing struggle 
againat the ongoing effort of our 
enemies to throttle Israel, and the 
Jews generally, by creating a 
social, political and economia 
vacuum around us. ‘These 
statistics appear ‘in the Central 
Bureau of ‘Statistics’ Special 
Publication Number 416, gathered 
for the Absorption Ministry and 
the Jewish Agency's Aliya and 
Absorption Department, giving 
the annual allya figures from 1948 
to 1972, Srp 3 


‘though {h terms of sheer numbers 
alone they ar¢ overwhelming. To 


understand ‘them fully you ‘will © 


have to ‘multiply’ every wnit of 
every figure by the life οὗ ἃ 
Jew—mainly of a. Jew. trom 
Burope; North Africa. and. the. 


T cite them not in order to: Ὁ 
overwhelm ‘you with numbera,: 


Moshe Kohn 


and intellectual construction thr. 
went on and allll fs going on 1 
order to shape all the pcople i 
volved into a nation and this coun- 
try into a liveable home for this 
natlon, 

You will not understand these 
statistics unless you attentively 
look around you, listen to your 
Israeli countrymen, read the 
books that try to tell the story. It 
will not help you to try and com- 
pare all this with, for example, 
America during the great {m- 
migrations in the 10th century. 1 
don't know of anything you can 
compare it with. 


HBRE ARE some of the 
statistles: 

On Iyar 5, 5708-May 15, 1048, the 
day the state was declared, the 
country's Jewish populalion was 
about 650,000. By the end of that 
yoar, 280 days a later, thore were 
768,702 Jews In Israel, of whom 
101,819 were newcomers—an 
average, {f you wish, of 44 daily, 
812 weekly, etc. This, In a year 
when the country was fighting for 
its life on all fronta and did not 
have a penny to [18 name. Of the 
total number of newcomers, 
76.654 came from Hurope's 
dlaplaced-persons' camps; 8,192 
from Africa; 4,739 from Asia; and 
418 from the Americas and 
Oceania; 11,856 of “Unknown" 
provenance, ᾿ 

1949: The number of Jews 
returning home leaped ἰὸ 
289,676 — Europe: 121,963; Asia: 
71,862; Africa: 89,216; America 
and “Oceania: 1,421; Unknown 


1950: Total—-170,215; 
Hurope—84,050; Asia—b7,772; 
Africa —25,680: America and 
Geena αἰραξὶ Unknown—1,692, 

61: 


‘Suggested: As I gaid, T have been 


KNOWING HOW TO TAKE 


Since the establishment of the 
State, a population of some 680,09 
Jews has absorbed more than 18 
milllon newcomers, the 
overwhelming majority of whom 
came with no more than the 
clothes they were wearing and 
some odds and ends they were 
able to pack into some gheets oy 
handbags. It la not true, of course, 
that those original 660,000 ab. 
sorbed all the 1.5 million, for each 
year's masses—and even 1967's 
14,327 were a mass for a country 
of our size and situation—sooner 
or later, some more successfully 
and some less successfully, joined 
in the work of building what had to 
be built for themselves, for the 
others already here, and for those 
yet to come. 


REMEMBER, too, that 
chronology, — and not only 
social-psychology—plays an im 
portant part in the fact that onlya 
year ago, when we were 26 years 
old, did we get our first sabra 
Prime Miniater, and that you can 
count on the fingers of one hand 
the number of other sabra 
Ministers, and will probably need 
only the second hand to count also 
the number of sabra Chief Rabbis, 
Supreme Court Justices, Mayors. 
! No, Israel is not a Frank Lioyd 
Wright or Le Corbusier paradise. 
Do you know any country in the 
world that is? Yes, most of ua are 
unhappy with one or another 
aspect of Isracli education. Yes. 
our socini services are inade- 
quate, Yea, our medical services 
are unaatiafuctory. Yes, there 
have been. and at this reading 
there no doubt alill are —waate, In 
efficiency, corruption In both 
private and public enterprises and 
ugencler. Yea, we have rude, tt 
different, inoffleient elvil ser 
vanta, You, some of our pollticlans 
are ont of dato. 

1 should not Hike my only con 
solation to be that we are botlor 
than Saudi Arabin, Uganda and 
Bulgaria. Fortunately, 1 think 1 
ean say that we are far, far below 
thoge countries in the list of “bad 
nations, and far, tar above them 
In the "good" Hat. In fact, much to 
the surprise of many of you who 
are sharply critica! of Israel in 
terms of your demands that it be 
Paradise, 1 think that, if you rate 
all the countries in the world to- 
day on ἃ Paradise-Hell scale, you 
will find that Israel! is closer than 
most to Paradiae. And if you do 
the same for the states that a 
come into being since the end 0 
World War 11, you will have avery 
difficult time finding one to placé 
higher in the scale than Israel. 


FINALLY, you might also ly 
comparing ua to all other 27-year” 
old states In history. And are 
not merely in terms of age, bu! 
terms of all the human factors 
have mentioned. pout 
Once last Important thing & ὃ 
the multiplication hav 


in Jarael since 1957. To some pe 
ple here 17% years 
long time; to others, the: 


yy are an 


_ impreasive number of years bu 


not really a “Iong"' time. About 
years ago 1 realized acl 
calculating my presence in τῇ nf 
in termg of years was not really 


ign Significant as calculating id terms 


of aliya and building figures: © 
‘number ‘of immigrants and hae 
‘tent of physical, zoctal αν 
initual construction. So ea 
n gay: I came home to Jere. 
halt-a-miljion immigrants BE. 


are a vary 
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What the well-dresacd pioneer pirt 


ISRAEL 


Alex Berlyne 


THROUGH JERUSALEM'S 
Manchester Mafia, I was in- 
troduced to Asher a few years 
ago. When I heard his rather un- 
ugual surname, I asked: ''Do you 
have a sister called May?" 
“'Yea,"’ he replied, ‘Do you know 
her?” ‘'I only met her once, 80 
years ago," I told him, ‘and I've 
never forgotten her,” 

Like myself, Asher is one of the 
“Citizen Kane" generation and 
T’ve no doubt he remembered the 
scene in the movie where Berns- 
tein tells the newspaperman 
Thompson: 

“One day back in 1896, I was 
crossing over to Jersey on the 
ferry... and on it there was a girl 
waltting to get off. A white dress, 
she had on — and she was oarry- 
ing a white paraso] — and 1 only 
saw her for one second and she 
didn’t see me at all — but I'll bet a 
month hasn't gone by since that I 
haven't thought of that girl.” 

With these immortal lines as 
part of his oultural heritage, 
Asher understandably got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. 
“You've never forgotten May," he 
mused. ‘It must have been a 
great romance." Far from it. 


IN THAT LONG, golden summer 
béfore World War I, my cousin 
invited me to come along to his 
club one Sunday afternoon. I was 
under the impression that we. 
were going to play ping-pong. ° 
Instead of a miniature 
‘Wimbledon, the unforgettable, un- 
forgotten May assembled us and 
made an impassioned speech 
about the need for Jews to go to 
Palestine and work with their 
hands. ᾿ 
I was outraged. Everybody 
knew, that the Jews wanted to 
move out to-the northern suburbs 
of Prestwich and Broughton 
Park; and, since our fathers were 
already manual workers in the in- 


In 27 Years of Statehood 


Keren Kayemeth Leisrael 


(Jewish National Fund) 


Reclaimed 600,000 dunams’ 


Won another 400,000 dunams 


by dramage operations 


Built some 3,000 km. of roads ) 


Planted over 120 million trees 


JEN land holdings grew from 


-936,000 dunams to 


comprised the rainboat trade, our 


2,600,000 dunams _ 
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numerable’ sweat-shopa which’ 


INDEPENDENCE DAY SUPELEMENT 


was wearing {n the ‘30s. 


AFTER THE WAR, when we'd all 
aged a bit and the story of the 
Holocaust had become common 
knowledge, I had a much clearor 
picture of Palestine. I'd seon 
Walter Lowdermilk's book, 
“Palestine, Land of Promise,” in 
which the eminent American soil 
conservationist had reproduced 
numerous pictures of erosion, so I 
had quite a clear picture of a coun- 
try consisting of sandy dosert in- 
terspersed with eroded hills and 
gullles. Here and there would be 
dotted oases of date palms (close- 
ly resembling the pictures on the 
Traqi date boxes I was familiar 
with) where statuesque camels 
would stand artistically 
silhouetted against. the exolic 
sunset. 


I'd alao read Moshe Pearlman's 
“Adventure In the Sun," so I knew 
that scattered about there must be 
red-roofed Jewish colonies bunch- 
ed near a water-tower around 
which the happy pioneera would 
dance the hora after a day's 
ploughing the sand with a rifle 
strapped over the shoulder. 

On a hilltop, Bracha Tz'fira 
would be singing Bialik's '‘Yesh 
4 Gan” while a shepherd, closely 
resembling one of Abel Pann's 
romanticized pastels, would be 
piping away on 8. primitive flute to 
8 flock of sheep. Naturally, these 
would closely resemble Holman 
Hunt's famous painting of "The 


Scapegoat,” only they'd be a bit - 


woollier, though not quite as wool- 


ly as my thoughts on the subject. - 


I could visualize these types 
clearly, each one seen from 
below, thus enhancing their in- 
nate nobility, and shot with an 
orange filter as in Kluger's 
photogrepha which decorated the 
Keren Kayemet calendar. They 
would wear Russian blouses and 
war-surplue British army shorts, 
cut along the lines favoured by 
Nelson's navy and falling just 
below the knee, while their 
headgear would be a throwback to 
Chanel’s famous clochs of the late 
‘twenties. : 


‘THE FEW CiTIMS τὰ heard 
: about would be conglomerations 


and praying three times dally, 
relaxing in the evenings by atten. 


ding concerts of chamber music, 


pleasantly exhausted by these 
good deeds. 

The social structure would 
resemble that of Manchester's 
Jewish community. The rich 
Sephardi: would spend their time 
arranging enormously profitable 
transactions involving cotton 
goods, and improving their tennis, 
Those Ashkenazim who weren't 


» on the dole would be employed as 
- raincoat machinists (though a 


rather disreputable fringe would 
be market traders or professional 
punters) and live almost entirely 
on a dict of fried plaice. In fact, 
Palestine would be something like 
a sun-drenched Cheetham Hill 


ἡ Road, except that tangerines, 


wrapped {n silver paper, would be 


M obtainable all the year round in- 
ἢ stead of only at Christmas. 


I'd never heard of Ben-Gurion 
but I knew that the Vu'nd Leumi 
would be chaired by Chaim Weiz 
mann, who would depend on 


Δ regular visits from the president 


of the Manchester Communal 
Council for advice on running the 
Yishuv. These deliberations 
would be conducted along the 
lines of the mectings held at the 
Jewish Working Men's Club, 
though something would have to 
be done about all those nudnike 
who constantly interrupted the 
proceedings with cries of, “Ona 
point of order, Mr. Chairman..." 

The children, wearing caps 
decorated with the Magen David, 
like the Derby Street Jews' 
School, would attend heder allday 
ahd, because of the unlimited 
sunshine, they'd have no need to 
swallow dollops of cod-liver-oll- 
and-malt or Scott's Emulsion. In 
the school holidays they would 
play expke with hazel-nuts, or 
take a tram ride to the sports fleld 
to watch the Tel Aviv First XI 


beat the Jerusalem team at - 


cricket or the Shechila Board 
{eam play the Kosher Poultry 
Butchers. τ 


THE REALITY, when I finally 
arrived In Israel, wasn't too 
different at first. After I disem- 
barked, I took a hua to Tel Aviv, 
and near Hadera, fn a landscape 
of sand dunes, I saw a camel 
caravan making its way along the 
alde of the road. I've nover secn ἃ 
¢ame! there, ainco. The next day! 
took a bus southwards, and on the 
way to Rehovot we.drew up at an 
Isolated spot on the road where all 
that could be seen was a clump of 
displrited eucalyptus trecs, B 
and an old man sitting on a horse 
drawn cart. 

“Hadera Central!" the driver 
called out. 

Nothing had prepared me for 
the overwhelming beauty of the 
country, just as I was totally wr 
prepared for the vociferous 
arguments with customs officials 
or policemen that I witnessed on 
every sidé. Then I began to ὑπ΄ 
Geratand the Israeli attitude to 
these dignitaries. As far 88 ae 
new compatriots were concestied, 
these weren't real customs ἐπ΄ 
spectors. They were only Jewisi 
customs Inapectors. 

Here and there, preserved like 
flies In amber, were fragments 
my original dream, with 
Manchester exorescences 
stripped off but still recognizab! ee 
They are still there, comparative 


ly untouched, in places ue 


Binyamina and Rosh Pina. an 


. they reatore my Boul. 


ABHER WAS WAITING patiently 


πον π᾿ 


Mientiously kind 
Ξ 1, 


3 be." They ‘would ὁ 
ail dévote their Aine to being con- 


ne se: 


Ta Mae ὅν amr Se ΝΣ 


on the 270N anniversary of the state oF israel the wona- 
wide Family oF tne keren hayesod united israel appeal 
extends ts sincerest good wisnes to the state and its 
PSone. pledging Unsnakable support For. their Cause 
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THE UNIT was mobilized on he also owns a 20-ton tru, h 
Holocaust and Heroism Day. truck is currently idle ΠΝ . 
It is mid-morning, the weather has no other driver whilehe'yy, 
is cool and pleasant after a weck his reserve unit. He shruga oly 
of ha main, and some 160 staff men financial losses with αὶ smile, ; 
from a regiment signed inandex- I listened to David, 28 vex 
changed greetings at their base. old anc alsa a squad commands | 
They begin to move out ina con- He and his wife and two ᾿ 
voy of private cars and buses to chidren have been Nving ἢ ς΄ 
what will be their home for the room in his mother-tnlaw's apr 
next few weeks —atrainingcamp ment for six months, He y 
in the Jordan Valley. Three men about to move into a new he: 
from D Company accept my offer when he received the telegramy 
of a ride, and we head down the vancing his resorve duty by! 
road towards Jericho. days. David is a agnlegma ἐ 
Asa free-lance photo-Journallat domestic cleaning materials «¢ 
who has done 88 days’ reserve ser- packaged foods. He services ΓΕ 
vice since last summer, I'm par- grocery stores and did not ΠΝ 
ticularly interested in the chance to notify most of ἔμ΄ 
problema of the self-employed When he gocs on miluim he dy 
reservist. Many of the men inthis maximum  gelf-employme 
unit have already been In for two benefits from National Insuram 
to three months in the past year. but his loss of income is great, 
We are a few kilometres from he worries about his debts, 
the camp and one of my’ He wears the same lon 
passengers, Sergeant Avi, knows suffering look as Reuven whek 
the history of every hill, village talks about the money he long 
and site that we pass. Avilsanin- reserve duty. ''What can youd! i 
dependent tourist guide who they ask, ‘That's the wy 
supplements, his income with works out. You're Ilable tole 
building work. He ig 87, married, customers, too. What do theyy: 
has four sons and loses 11,000 or — win brera — There's no aly 
more for every month of miluim native." . 
served. He has been with the regi- A handsome young man cal: 
ment for 16 years, Ya'acov [8 one of the rertinent i 
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We reach the camp, the men arte 
sign for thelr weapons and per- with pride that he e πὰ “ἢ 
sonal equipment, and a hefty oporate Jerusalem's omy τῳ 
sergeant-major repeatedly asks shop that specializes ἡ 
the men to move their bullding and repair omar 
‘automobiles a bit further away doll carriages and ¢ fa 
from the tents, The soldiers get strollers. He, too, hes 4 Joss a 
settled, they eat, reat briefly, Iix- and suffers real finan 
ercises and drilis begin ly reserves. 
at 2 pm, eas premeyy The mid-afternoon iw 
: boats down mercilessly, ig 
THIS INFANTRY regiment has the men of the Compa 
been in existence since the early aboard a large truck ring 
years of the State. Its function Is gear for a major tra τ 
the training of infantry and cise, — nyu knot: 
“holding the lines. The regiment | One man tells me, oY “μή. 
has seen action in most of Israel's Teally don't have to refi ἢ 
wars. — . now." I ask why. and Mn 
‘The men on this stint of minim that he waa wounded ἴδ δὲ 
will review weapons and strategy, cise some years oieal' 
and go out on basic infantry‘drills Fatahland. His phys mld εὐ 
such. as taking a position or waa lowered, and ho coue’ |. 
: Aghting in a built-up area. They less active unit. it fa ft 
are the staff of the unit, from ᾿Βιυΐ you ace im oF pappett 
| Squad commanders to officers in, World today. What i 
\Gharge’ of platoons. Next week, there Js another War’, yet 
; : many more goldiera ‘of the regi- [8 fight but us? I'd ral τὰ 


inent will arrive, and the staff will . [ἢ 
Κάμε tHe men pm UNIT was mao Ἷ 
" τ᾽ Holocaust and Heroism 


EUVEN,' ἃ 30-year-old tall' and’ | 
‘Corpdral ‘is an easy-going . 
anly. He has three | 
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challenge and responsibility, High in the 
“producing resourceg to sustain a population that increases 

crops are. essential, and ICI’s crop-production chemists are 
made—not without success—to 
elds are purs 


ON, ‘ENGLAND 
δεῖ, Tol Aviv’ τ 


When friends started calling to congratulate him on winning this year's Israel Prize for Education, 
were pulling his leg. But ERNIE MEYER found this reaction by the director of the 


WITH ALL our stress on the 
teaching of values says Arye 
Simon, we in this country still 
overestimate the importance of 
quantity rather than quality in 
education. But it is undoubtedly 
his own unending pursuit of quall- 
ty as well as that somewhat 
elusive concept, ‘“‘valucs,"’ that 
helped to earn the director of the 
Ben Shemen Youth Village this 
year's Isracl Prize for Education. 

It was at Ben Shemen that Arye 
Simon first began his teaching 
career, two years after hia arrival 
in this country in 1986 at the age of 
22. With degrees in classical 
languages and philosophy (he had 
been close to the circle of Franz 
Rosenzweig and Martin Buber as 
a young Zionist in his native Ger- 
many and remained a disciple of 
the latter in Jerusalem), he 
studled education at the David 
Yellin Teachers‘ Seminary in Beit 
Hakerem. In 1987 he joined the 
ataff of the youth village founded 
ten years earlier by Dr. Siegfried 
Lehmann, the former Berlin 
physician and social worker. 

Despite the many years he 
spent as supervisor of education 
in the Beersheba District, It is 
probably true to describe his work 
at Ben Shemen as his true love. 
However many times he has had 
to leave the village — for service 
with the Jewish Brigade in World 
War II and with the Kiryati 
Brigade in the War of 
Independence, apart from the 12 
years at Beersheba — he has 
always come back to it In the end. 
And it has always played ἃ central 
part in his personal life. He and 
his wife, who was working as a 
psychologist under Dr. Lehmann, 
met here, and they have a 
married daughter who teaches at 
the village. 

It was as principal of its elemen- 
tary school that he returned when 
he got back from Europe after the 
war, and this was the post he held 
{n 1952, when he wag appointed 
Supervisor of education for the en- 
cre Southern District, later 
becoming head of the first teacher 
training college in Beersheba. 


SIMON waa sent south following 
the mass aliya from the Oriental 
Countries, and it was here, where 
many of the newcomers were 
settled, that he became primarily 
Concerned with the educational 
Probleme of the underprivileged. 
In fact, he Is credited with coining 
the Hebrew term fe'unel tipuah — 
literally, “those requiring special 
Care,"' At the time the term was 
found to be just sufficiently bland 
and non-specific to suit all gen- 
sibilities. By whatever name they 
were known — the disadvantaged, 
the ‘underprivileged or those re- 
quiring special care — Arye 
Simon laboured hard and inspired 
others to share his labours 


᾿ educating the children of the im- 
migrants. ὁ ᾿ 


“Those* were our best years," 
saya Rahel Gotthold, an elemen- 


. {ery school principal, who,. with 


band, worked under Arye 


‘+ Simon in-Beersheba. "In the 


Negev; ever ineeting. conducted 
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by him was an experience; he 

always gave you something." 
Arye Simon was the first 

educator In an executive position 


who realized that new pedagogic 
methods and approaches were 
needed to achieve results with the 
children of the Oriental im- 
migrants. He was always ready to 
try something new, and many of 
the innovations he introduced 
were later applied on 4 nation- 
wide baais, 

“Work in the south was creative 
work; Arye Simon was not a 
routine man," recalls another 
former colleague. 

By 1964, however’, perhaps dis- 
appointed in his ambition of riaing 
in the educational ᾿ hierarchy, 
Simon felt that he wanted to get 
away from .administration and 
supervision and return “to the 
field," to the classroom and direct 
contact with youngsters. Dr. 
Lehmann ‘had died six years 
earlier, and opportunity and in- 
clination coincided: Simon went 
back once more to his beloved Ben 
Shemen, this time ae director. 


IT 18 BASY ‘to: zee why Iérael's 
oldest youth village held -an- at 
.traction for this dedicated 


educator: it was the almost 
perfect instrument for implemen- 
ting his educational skills and 
theories. 

The village has 265 children in 
its elementary school, of whom 95 
are boarders; the rest come from 
neighbouring villages. Of the 617 
pupils in the junior high and high 
schoo], however, only 52 are day 
pupils, the village being home as 
well as schoo! for all the others. 
More than 80 per cent of all the 
pupils come from families helong- 
ing to the Orjental community. 

. Many of the youngsters are 
referred to the school by the 
Welfare or Education Ministry 


because of their spectal problems. ἡ 


Some of the case histories read 


like a Jeremiad of human miatfor-- 


tune. Han 12, -- father killed in a 
trafflc accident, mother died of 
cancer; he and five brothers are 
In varlous institutions. Rachel, 9 


‘— born in Rumania, mother burnt 
‘to death. while lighting a stove, 


father committed suicide. The list 
of fathers in jall, mothera com- 
mitted to mental institutions, 


-broken families seema endless. 


“There {8 one bright side to all. 
this ‘misery:--aince moat -pf. the 


Ben Shemen Youth 


public agencies, the village has no 
serious financial problems. It 
costs about 1:10,000.to maintain a 
resident pupil at the village for 
one year, 

Ben Shemen accepts ebout 180 
new pupils every year. There are 
alwaya more applications than 
there are places, and acceptance 
depends on an examination of the 
pupil and interviews with his 
parents or guardian. But the chief 
criterion for acceptance: are not 
intelligence, but need, and a boy's 
or girl's willingness to make an ef- 
fort. ὁ sla 

What is the drop-out rate? Mr. 
Simon aays that {t comes to about 
80 per cent of all the pupils in 
grades 9 to 12. This compares with 
a rate-of ag high as 60-70 per cent 
and as low as 10-15 per cent in cer- 
tain big-city schools. 

Why do kids drop out? Ha 
becomes thoughtful and measures 
his words carefully. 

“Bome youngsters are unabie to 
pay the price we demand. I refer 
to.the social price, the price in 
conduct, discipline and -coopera- 
tion we demand. We teach our 
pupits.to ask not ‘What am I going 


the ; to. get?” but “What can I do?’ We 
puplia ‘are ‘supported by various - 


judge ‘our pupils not according to 


ARYE SIMON thought they 


Village entirely natural. 


their achievement, but according 
to their effort. Poor marks are no 
reason to drop cut. The main thing 
fs teum work, helpfulness and 
thoughtfuiness.'* 

Are pupils ever kicked out of 
Ben Shemen? Very few, says Mr. 
Simon, “and we treal every poten- 
tial casc of expulsion as seriously 
as a court of law would handle a 
capital cose," 


ALTHOUGH Ben Shemen follows 


the syllabus of agricultural 


schools, pupils devote only 12 
hours a week to helping cultivate 
its 2,000 dunams of land. The 
bagrut Matriculation examination 
looms large over the entire 
educational effort of the village. 
Arye Simon has hig own Ideas as 
to how the exam should be 
modified, but he Is realistic 
enough to understand the impor- 
tance, to a pupil whose parents 
are illiterate, of the certificate 
that represents an entry ticket to 
the world of careers. 

“All our work here Is based on 
the tension created between the 
desire toachleve good grades, and 
the Ideal of learning for {ta own 
sake. I regret that one can get 
through the Israel! schoo] system 
without developing a love for in- 
telloctual achievement. The love 


ἡ of nature, reading and music, and 


the development of human 
relationships of value — all this is 
not In the bayrut, But unless these 
values are inoulcated by our 
curriculum, our efforts are in 
vain." 

Mr. Simon says that for many of 
his pupils, religion 15 tainted with 
the stigma of backwardness 
assoclated with synagogue-golng 
fathers. '‘At Ben Shemen we are 
not treditional, but we stress the 
observance of the Sabbath and the 
Jewlsh holidays,"" he adds. 

Doesn't education here create a 
gulf between the children and 
thelr parents? Mr. Simon answers 
the question with the story of an 
American researcher, who was 
writing his a Ph. D. thesis based 
on the work of the village. He ask- 
ed the ‘gulf’ question of the 
pupils, and almost all of them 
replied, "Yes, that is a problem 
but It doesn't apply to me."’ 


ALTHOUGH the village stands for 
the values of pioneering and 
settlement on the land, most 
graduates today do not continue In 
agriculture, but go on to higher 
studies, leading to careers in 
teaching, social work, nuraing and 
the army. Several prominent 
educatora and military men were 
Ben Shemen graduates, and the 
school is especially proud to count 
Defence Minister Shimon Peres 
and Knesset Member Shulamit 
Alon! among Its former pupils. 
At one time, Ben Shemen was 
the classic home for imm!grant 
youngsters, but today it-has no 
olim among its puplis, : 
_ “We insisted that the problems 
of the new immigrants and the 
native underprivileged are too 
-§reat to be handled together," 
says Arye Simon, “You can only . 
.do one or the other." ἃ 
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4,000 years of Jewish contribution to humanity, literature, music, law, architecture, the develop- 
civilization and progress: the twenty-seven ment of Israel, and many, many others. 

years’ existence of Israel, her struggles and 

achievements, her people and problems—all The Encyclopaedia Judaica is meant for those 
these are vividly shown in the 16-volume who are proud of their people, and who wish 
Encyclopaedia Judaica published in the English their children to acquire the values of their great 
language. Jewish heritage. 


Tens of thousands of entries cover every topic 4,027 years in 16 volumes and two Year Books. 
of Judaism and the part Jews have played in A cornerstone in every enlightened Jewish 
science, culture, archaeology, theater, poetry, home. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA—AN IDEAL GIFT 


E On occasions when you want to give a gift of real value, give the 
; ; Encyclopaedia Judaica. © 


. When you waht to present something special to a Bar-Mitzvah boy, a 
business associate, a relative or friend, in Israel or Overseas, consider the 
Judaica, | - 

- We shall ship it {n your name anywhere in the world, 


- Tf you are interested in additional information about purchasing the 
_.. Encyclopaedia Judaica as a oift (or for yourself), please mai) this coupon. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA 
P,Q. Box 7146, Jerusalem, israel ὁ 
Please hava your representative contact me with 
information ‘about the. Encyclopaedia Judaica. 
‘Name. —— — ——— 
_ Address 
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" DURING those lean years, Israel Irael Navy decided on anew con- and doubts about the ability of the “by ἃ subterfuge that captured the ¢d himself a name for penny- 


Years of ite avuvitics, the com-, against the combination of rock- arma to Israel eliminated Cher-- squarely on tho:road to auccess, “We always advanced: very 


THE LONG SLOW ROAD TO SUCCESS 


It is nearly 3,000 years since Eretz Yisrael had a shipbuilding industry, and there were mahy who scoffed when Haifa Shipyards 
were founded 15 years ago. Gen.-Mgr. YISRAEL LIBERTOVSKY tells YA’ACOV FRIEDLER how the cynics were proved wrong. 


WHEN THE cornerstone for 

Israel Shipyards was laid in the Ἀ 
Kishon harbour area of Haifa 
nearly 15 years ago, the sceptics 
had great fun denouncing It as a 
white elephant — and they went 
on doing so for years. Those were 
the days of ‘development enter- 


balance sheet for the past six 
years,'' Mr. Libertovsky told me 
last week. ''We have paid off all 
the deficits we ran up in our initia) 
seven lean years and we now pay 
a, several million pounds in {income 
tax overy year." 
Tho order for a series of Reshet 


prises,"' put together at ‘great ᾿ 2 ». "Flame" class missile boats, 
speed and cost, many of them im- ᾿ ‘ ΄ larger and more heavily armed 
mediately running up multi- "" . (4 ᾿ " : than the original French models, 
million deficits, and all but the op- : : / “ ἢ x more versatile and with a longer 
timistic considered the shipyards > ‘ ee’ ς range, was placed by the Navy in 
to be another of them. It was ‘ - Be 1968, The first of the boats, the 


pointed out that since King 
Solomon's fieet, no ships had been 
built in this country and that ship- 
building was simply “not a Jewish 
trade." 

One of the few people in Israel 
who did believe in the shipyards 
and their future was Mr. Yisrael 
Libertovsky, who was appointed 
general manager by the Govern- 
mént, which financed and owns 
the yards. Mr. Libertovsky, then 
stil! under 40, had already dis- 
tinguished himself as director of 
another major project: the laying 
of the first 225-km. LBilat- 
Ashkelon oil pipeline in a record 
three months early in 1957, follow- 
ing the Sinal campaign, Unlike so 
many general managers of 
development enterprises, who - 
give up the job for one reason or 
another, sometimes leaving huge 
deficits behind them, Mr. Liber- 
tovsky atill directs Israel 
Shipyards. 

The plans for the yards were 
prepared by a Dutch firm, 
DeSchelde, and building started In 
1961. In August, 1962, with con- 
struction still under way, the first 
marine building project, was 
begun — a floating dry dock. This ῃ- 
was followed by a series of three 7 
small, 8,000 ton frelghters for the ὁ 
Zim Company. They were similar 
to seven ships of the same class 
built for DeSchoide, and though 
their costs were somewhat higher, 
their quality was — and remains 
— superior. 

When the three ships were com- 
pleted, the yards fel] on hard 
times. Though the Israel ΑἹ 
merchant marine was being éx- ἢ 
panded at a fast rate, it could ob- 
tain no further orders for it since, ἢ 
because of the country’s financial 
difficulties, it was unable to 5 
match the 80 per cent credit 
offered by the generally heavily 
Subsidized foreign shipyards. 
Instead, the yarda built anumber # 
of special-purpose vessels — tugs, 
ἃ Gredger, and tank landing craft 
for the Navy. To keep the workers 
employed, the Government per- 
mitted the building of two floating - 
docks, both of which were sold 


“Reshef,"" was launched by 
Premier Golda Meir in February, 
1918. By the tlne the Yom Kippur 
War broke out, the vessel had 
been jolned by a sister ship, the 
“Keshet,'' and together they dis- 
tinguished themselves during the 
war, accounting for several 
Sovict-built missile boats serving 
with the Egyptian and Syrian 
navics. 

The excellence of their battle 
performance, and thelr subse- 
quent trouble-free 24,000-km. trip 
around the Capo of Good Hope to 
the Red Sea, earned them the ad- 
miration of many naviea and es- 
tablished a reputation for Israeli 
Shipyards that many veteran 
yards might welt envy. The com- 
plexity of their construction, due 
to their electronic sophistication, 
is such that the successful handl- 
ing of it makes our modern ship- 
builders worthy successors of 
¢ King Solomon's, While other coun- 
tries have built similar ereft these 
fre the only ones that have proved 
themselves superior in battle and 
in extended sailing time. Unlike 
missile boats built elsewhere, 
they have left no question marka. 


ONCE AGAIN proving tho truth of 
the adage that “nothing succeeds 
like success,” the yards have now 
.moved from depression and con- 
ccaled unemployment for many of 
{ts 800 workers to an acute shor- 
tage of Jabour. The new orders 
that have flowed in include one 
from Zim for four 9@,000-ton con- 
talner ships, the first of which 18 
nearing the launching stage. 
Production this yaar is expected 
‘to go up to a record IL216m, in- 
cluding some $26m. of exports, 

Mr. Libertavsky Je quick to con- 
cede that the yards have had a lot 
of luck, but It has not been luck 
alone. 

"We never tried to compete 
with other development enter- 
prises which plunged for develop- 
ment at any cost, without paying 
much consideration toa 
economics," he raid. 

He preforred going slowly, step 
by step, seizing opportunities as 
they came, but never ovar- 
abroad at a very good profit, the + ae pert dk and Hire running aa 
foreign buyers being eminently & a . ῖ _" : το (Photosby Keren-or) “8k of losing millions on unuse 
satisfied with their qualities. : cepacity. In the process, ha earn- 


ld. Pinching with the Government 
f - r its surface fleet, ἃ Israel yards to take on so imagination of the wor' n 

at Dae er, ἈΕΕΡΗ ΤῊ from its large and sophisticated a job without prior So, as the late President _ de Psion a Lioas to tenaine 
jobs inthe fareel smarket using relatively slow destroyers to experience. ‘ Gaulle foiled [8.890] Shipyards' bid 


: 7 whether the whole enterprise was’ 
“ext ἃ fast missile boats, Despite this inauspicious begin- to bulld the country's milasile 
mesic ee vitposs thee shipyards saw thelr chance, and ning, the {urn of evante put roiasile boats mare Shan a decade ago, he σα Βῖθ δὲ ἀπ Εν eae ΝΣ 
we ‘ ve" be allowed .to build boats in the ‘a future. The 1967: may be said to hav y given 7 
pati {eodies wae tin first wave Dee ut they could not compete French embargo on the sale of them the big chance.that put them 288 paid off, in cash profits. 


; lowly, because I wanted every 
ke 8," : fered by the ‘bourg as a source of more miasile- They have never. Ἰοοκβ back 5 8 

ore, thus kept up the. rbreesnt Βοέξοιῃ Picts at Cherbourg, boats. Indeed some.of the 12 -aince, and in the process have alao rbd earl to be ete eet 

ning up Conutts enterprises, Tun a eeiky toa 26-per-cent subsldy originally ordered, caught by the : become.profitable. - .__-, ,_ Now, T halieve we,are ready to id 

“oo... When ie the -early “‘60B;. the: granted by President de Gaulle; embargo, had to be amuggied out : We have. had a poaltive 2 (Continued on pais 5) 
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Gift-sized, colourful, to give, to read, to treasure 


Charismatic leader, brilliant statesman and 
resistance commander, first and greatest of the 
Hebrew Prophets, moulder of the Jewish religion 
and the nation, Moses comes alive in this 
fascinating ond Inspiring story for all ages. 
Faithfully following the Biblical record — with 71 
full-colour and many black-and-white {lluatratlons, 


Th 
ee 


The most famous atory evor told — about the 
life and teachings of Jesus Chriat, now brilllant- 
ly recreated in vivid descriptions and superb 
photographs of the Holy Land, giving a special 
sense to the identity of Jesus. Faithfully fol- 
lowing the New Testament record — with 75 
full-colour and many black-and-white itiustrations, 
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WHERE IT ALL BEGAN 
by GERARD BUSHELL 


ahead once more," he told me. 

He has asked the Government 
to approve a IL25m. investment in 
the infrastructure necessary for 
the development of a new slipway 
that will make possible the con- 
struction οἵ vessels of up to 60,000 
tons (the present Imit Ig 10,000), 
and eventually auper-tankers of 
up to 200,000 tons. 

“We haven't got orders for big 
ships in our pockets, but I want us 
to he ready when we do Set them. 
Tt will take two years to complete 
i ‘ | the infrastructure, and it's. m 
Spectal:prica in Israel: 1.35 — (In U.9.A. $8.05) that tone, which may be critic ἢ 

: Ἔ rans we have 1 iene fl onde " 

. : ; . ᾿ ‘or orders," 
Steimatzky’s Agency Ltd. 
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suffered from some atraing, duc 
mainly to his own thrifty ways 
These did not inerease hia pop 
Warity, especially as hia 


Were not uniware of the far more 


generous nature of managemest 
in other government and public 
enterpriacs. 

“But I think that our relations 


are now good," he sald. “It haa. 


come to be understood that 1 cat 
not be dictated to on money 
matters." 

While many enterprises are 
anxiously looking for ways 
reducing their βίδα, one of the 
major problems here is shortagé 
of labouk, 

“We shall necd 600 more men 
during the next three years 
have taken a number of steps to 
get them. We are opening our own 
industrial schoo! in the yards to 
train young men; we're going t 
run on-the-job training coursed 
we've applied to the Demoblliz 
tion Centre to send ua candidatet 
for training and are looking rout! 
the immigrant absorption centreé 
for sultable candidates a8 oor 
We've also asked the Jewia 
Agency to divert immigrants ὯΝ 
for retraining. Our objective is 3 
get enough men to be able to dou 
ble output within three years. ke 

- Even ‘the sceptics now t! 
Israel Shipyards seriously, 
not in Israel] alone. ; 


_“There is nothing in oni 
building," Mr; Libertaveky $8'% 
- “that we can’t do, and do well.’ 


- One-need@ no longer take 
word for It: it's on the record. 


TPUBSDAY, APRIL 18, 191. 
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TO JUSTICE Yoel Sussman, the 
Supreme Court [85 the guardian of 
ἃ fading heritage. He sees ita ten 
judges fighting a rearguard action 
— at best a holding action — 
against the Indolence and In- 
competence of the civil service, 
and against the steadily declining 
standard of the legal profession 
itself. 

“The British system is the best 
— that is the unchallengeable 
fact," says the man_ widely 
regarded as IJaracl's foremost 
jurist. 

Educated in Germany (with a 
short spel) at Cambridge), 
Sussman practised law In Tel 
Aviv under the British Mandate, 
becoming a judge in 1949 and a 
member of the Supreme Court in 
1962. Relaxing in his chambers, he 
sheds the stern and sometimes 
acerbic manners he wears on the 
bench. Sporting a gay orange shirt 
and knitted tie, he radiates an air 
of wise benevolence, tempered 
with a philosophic wistfulness. 


THIS COUNTRY did not, of 
course, experience the best of the 
British system, says Sussman — 
only the Colonial administration 
and judicature. Nevertheless, the 
Mandate left its indelible impress 
on the lawyers and the offictals 
who served under it. The heritage, 
however, is fading now. The new 
gencration of lawyers is not 
schooled in the British tradition, 
nor in any indigenous Jewish or 
Israeli tradition that might 
perhaps have been developed to 
replace it. The State administra- 
tion, which has proliferated to 
such cumbersome proportions, !a 
imbued with none of the spirit of 
public service which 
characterizes the British civil ser- 
vice. ‘We have no civil service to 
speak of,"’ he says. 

He speaks of the citizen's fre- 
quent feeling of helplessness at 
the hands of power-crazed 
bureaucrats. What is required is 
an overiding awareness on the 
part of the administrator of his 
primary duty to respect civil 
liberties. Inculcating this 
awareness needs a procesa of 
national education. ᾿ 

The Supreme Court — in the 
British tradition — has from the 
outset assumed the leading role in 
restraining the bureaucratic 
juggernaut and protecting its 
Prospective victims, Sussman 
Baya. ΑΒ early as 1949, in the 
famous Bejerano case, the Court 
Squared up to the already 
burgeoning’ bureaucracy, asser- 
ting the citizen's basic right to ply 
hia trade unless the law specifical- 
ly forbade him. 


. ‘The case involved a petition- 
writer at the Tel Aviv bus station 
who, for a fee, would procure 
motor-licence renewals on behalf 
of car owners from the local 
Transport Ministry offices (where 


he apparently. had some. 


Protekgia). The Ministry tried to 
shoo him off, but the Supreme 
Court held it had no legal right to 


᾿ persecute him in the innocent pur- 


sult of his legitimate profession. 

" But the trouble with our 
bureaucracy, says Justice 
Sussman, ia not only an excess of 
executive zeal at the expense of 
the individual’s rights, but an ex- 
Ceas of sloth and ineptness. : 

The administrative inefficiency 
which 1s a national malaise has 
Péenetrated. and corroded the 
judicial system, too, he com- 


This year's award of an Israel Prize to Supreme Court 
Justice YOEL SUSSMAN is a fitting tribute to one 
who is widely regarded as the country’s leading jurist. 
In a wide-ranging conversation with reporter DAVID 
LANDAU, however, the judge sounded unhappy over 
the quality of the justice dispensed in Israel, which 
he feels is not up to the high standards of the past. 


of clerks and secretaries, hand- 
picked and much appreciated by 
the members of the Bench. 


SOME WRITERS and public 
figures believe a written constitu- 
tion might help to solve many of 
our administrative ills, but 
Sussman is dubious. 

“Government ‘officials know 
that In theory they ought to reply 
to letters,” he says. And they 
know they ought not to harass 
members of the public. Enshrin- 
ing civil rights in a constitutional 
code would be no cure. 

ΑΒ 8 young lawyer who saw 
Hitler rise to power under the 
Weimar Constitution — which had 
been so ardently welcomed by 
European lUberals — Sussman 
retains a sceptiaiam towards con- 
stitutions In general. England, he 
points out, has done well enough 
without one. 

A constitution, moreover, is 
usually designed ‘to restrain the 
legislature from going mad," 
rather than to restrain the ex- 
ecutive. 

He admita that the Knesset haa 
shown no signs, so far, of going 


_mad, but he's not entirely pleased 
. with its legislative performance. 


"Tt could have legislated more, 
and legislated faster," he saya. 


For example, Ottoman: law 


provided no interest payment for 


claims of damages (in.tort). Thus, 
Ἵ an acoident victim or, his 


‘dards 


litigated, would find the sum he 
received at the end considerably 
eroded in real value. The Supreme 
Court pointed thia out in 1952, but 
it took nine years for the Knesset 
to change the law," and there waa 
nothing controversial or political 
about that matter." 

Perhaps, Sussman admits, the 
fault 15 not entirely the 
legislators’. Perhaps the Justice 
Ministry ought to have pushed the 
Knesset harder, by picking up 
cues from the Supreme Court 
more promptly, by introducing 
legislation at a brisker pace. In 
general, he concedes, the Kneaset 
(spurred and guided by the 
Justice Ministry) has, over the 
years, been “more or leas” 
successful in welding a coherent 
1644] system out of common, 
Jewish and Ottoman law foun- 
dations. 


THE LEGAL profession In Israel 
has fallen away aadiy, says 
Sussman, from the British stan- 
of discipline and 
professionalism. 

“Under the British, it waen’t so 
easy for a lawyer to gain permis- 
sion to train articled clerks, You 
made -your application to the 
President of the local District. 
Court, on the assumption that you 
had appeared before ‘him and he 
was familiar with your qualities 
and qualifications. But. there was’ 
no automati¢ approval, az.there ig, 


“Today there are lawyers who 
have never seen the inside of a 
fourt-room. They deal solely with 
contracts and pushing clients‘ in- 
terests in varlous ways, which is 
certainly lucrative — but what 
can they teach an articled clerk? 
Often, moreover, the articles are 
a mere formality, or a downright 
fiction. Usually, the young 
lawyer emerges after four years 
of law sehool and two in articles 
without having belng initlated into 
the tradition that Is ostensibly the 
foundation of our legal system, 
but has virtually crumbled since 
1948." 

Discipline within the profea- 
sion, continues Justice Sussman, 
is only a pale shadow of the 
British tradition, A breach of trust 
or other cthical impropristy 
which in Britain would mean 
automatic disbarment in iaraol 
often draws 8. mere suspension 
from the Bar Association's dis- 
clplinary tribunal. He cites the 
case of a lawyer who embezzled a 
client's money, was suspended for 
five years, repeated the offence — 
and was again only suspended. 

The standards of the profession 
are also influenced, says 
Sussman, by the attitude of 
clients, which Is very different 
from what it was in Mandatory 
times — and, indeed, from what it 
still is in other countries. 

“In Britain, there Is a healthy 
process of natural selection. If a 
lawyer pleads badly and is told as 
much by the court, he will quickly 
lose his clientele. Here in Israel, a 
lawyer will often argue a hopeless 
casé, waating the court's time and 
the client's money — and when the 
court rules agalnst him, the client 
will rage not at his lawyer, but at 
the judge..."’ 


PARTLY for this reason, s&ys 
Sussman, the standing of our 
courts ia declining. The respect, 
the distance which the public felt 
towards the Bench under the Man- 
date is ‘steadily disappearing.” 

He agrees that t procesa 
may well be part of a general 
crisis of authority, which itself 
reflects broader social and 
scclological causes. He does not 
belleve djarespect for justice and 
the judicial system is endemic in 
Jews. It certainly never was (nor 
ig now) apparent in the Diaspora 
or under the gentile judges of the 
Mandate; nor were traditional 
Jews ever dierespectful towards 
the religious courts, Perhapa it is 
a specific trait of a sovereign 
Jewish state, at least in its first 
generation. 

Our courts, moreover, are not 
attracting the best minds in the 
‘profession — mainly, says 
Sussman, because "judges don't 
get paid a minimum living wage." 

He himself ts the highest paid 


_ judge in the land — and his take- 


home pay is 18,200, 


WHAT ARE Justice Sugaman and 
his peers doing to alleviate the 
many lils which he so keenly 
feels? 

“What can-I do?" he replies. 
“When I'm invited, I lecture — in 
public — or to the Bar Associa- 
tion, or at the universities. 
They're mostly my pupils, you 
know, the deans, the professors, 
the Bar Association officers..."’ 
(Justice Sussman is, on the side, a 
law professor at the Hebrew 
University, and author of three 
major works, including the 
-authoritative treatise on civil 
procedure). ; 

The Supreme Court itself, in its 
judgment, can and sometimes 
.does invelgh against instances of 
maladministration in government 
or malpractices elsewhere, But 
Supaman:: indicates that the 
Justices have become dishearten- 


; whi under our misguidedly egalitarian J : 
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fulminations seem to produce — 
and that this in turn often deters 
them from comment on broad 
public, social or ethical {ysues 
beyond the narrow confines of the 
legal issue in point. 

In part he blames the press. 
There is no serious and intelligent 
coverage of Supreme Court 
decisions in any newspaper, he 
says. The Jerusalem Post and 
“Ha'aretz, granted, print ex- 
tracts from some judgments, and 
other papers, too, keep a weather 
eye open for scandal or sensation. 
But competent reporting by 
newsmen with a thorough tegat 
grounding — as is practised in 
other countries — could en- 
courage the Supreme Court to ex- 
press its views more frequently on 
a broader range of social issues — 
and could enhance its standing 
and influence in public life. 


DESPITE the problemg and 
frustrations, Justice. Yoel 
Sussman, every inch a "lawyer's 
lawyer," Is plainly not dissatisfied 
with his life and work. He could no 


-doubt have made more money in 


private practice, but he enjoys 
making good law, on the bench 
and in hia booka. His last book, he 
says with honest pride, was well 
recolved by the profession and has 
been dubbed ‘'the procedural 
Bible." (Many of his judgments — 
this he does not say — are con- 
sidered classics and are required 
reading in every law course.) 

How doeg a judge reach his 
decision? Sussman is disarmingly 
candid: “I get a hunch." The 
hunch, he explains, comes to him 
while he is reading the file, sent up 
from the lower court. He then 
checks his hunch against the 
authorities and precedents. The 
next stage is to hear the case in 
court. Sometimes — ''but not very 
often’? -- counsel's arguments 
persuade him that his hunch was 
wrong, and he will change hia 
mind. 

“All experienced professional 
people have hunches," he says. 
“Tdarly assessments hased on 
their fee)ing and experience. Doc- 
tora don't diagnose with the text- 
books and diagrama open in front 
of them. They form an initial opt- 
nion and then test lt against the 
books and the case-histories.” 

He still finds himaclf taking 
home knotty points of law, mull- 
ing at bedtime over a criminal 
appeal in which a heavy sentence 
is involved. 

“But sentencing {an't really 
law,"" he says. "On the whole, 
sentences in [ΒΓΕ 6] are on the low 
side. You only nced atiff sentences 
for crimes of violence. Anyway, 
no one has proved that sentences 
help deter crimes, The fact is we 
are still rather helpless in refor- 
ming criminals. The figures show 
that most jailbirds turn up in the . 
courts again. Crime is a social ill- 
neas, and no one hag found a cure 
— despite everything that has 
‘been written on the purpose of 
punishment... There's not much 
satisfaction in sentencing. ‘Rid-. 
ding society of a menace" only 
very rarely applies.,,"" 


BUT THE MENTAL burden of be- 
ing the court of Jast instance, the 
last appeal, is something which 
one apparently learns to live with. 

‘‘T remind mygelf of it. 
sometimes," says Sussman, 
‘‘perhaps not often enaugh. 
Perhaps there are decisions on. 
which I would have been over- 
turned on appeal. One is only 
human..." F 

He consoles himself with a 
Judiaial-philosophical aphorism. 
attributed to Robert. Jackson, the’ 
U.8. Supreme Court Justice: 
_ “We are not final because we 
are infallible;- we are infallible... 
because we are final.” . 
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TWENTY-SEVEN years ago to- 
day the regular armies of Trans- 


jordun, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 


and Iraq —.as well as a Saud! Ara- 
bian formation fighting under 
Egyptian command — crossed the 
international borders into what un- 
til then was Mandated Palestine. 
Their declared alm was to prevent 
the implementation of the U.N, 
Partitlon Plan of November 29, 
1974. Thelr advance was checked 
and ultimately the invading ar- 
mies were driven back — and 
within just over a year, armistice 
agreements were signed hetween 
Israel and Egypt, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan and Syria, in that order. 

For the Arabs, the defeat of 
their armies was nothing short of 
a “disaster'' (nakba), and they 
have, ever since, been brooding 
over the meaning and im- 
plications of the event. They have 
also searched for ways of wiping 
out, or at least mitigating, the 
effects of their failure, almost 
always with no success. Indeed, 
with one diplomatic-milltary 
blunder after another, they kept 
losing ground to Israel and actual- 
ly strengthening her. Their 
frustration reached a climax with 
Israel's crushing victory over 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria in June, 
1967, which for many Arabs 
signified another and even 
greater nakba. 

What the precise effects of all 
these momentous events have 
been on the Arab world asa whole 
{g one of those moot questions 
which even the most exhaustive 
historical, sociological or psy- 
chological research will leave un- 
resolved. 

Let us take a few examples 
from the purely political field — 
namely, the series of military 
coups d’etal which took place in a 
number of Arab countries during 
the years following ‘‘the dis- 
aster." 

Would Husni el Za'im have 
effected his puiach in March, 1949 
{which was to be followed by two 
others before the year ended: Hin- 


. Nawl's In August, Shishakly'’s in 


December) had the Syrian army 
and the political regime nof suf- 
fered setbacks in the first Arab- 
Israel war? 

Would Colonel Gamal Abdul 
Nasser and hia group of Free Of- 
ficers have staged their revolt in 
July, 1953, had it not been for the 
so-called defective weapons and 


. other shortcomings of the regime 


which they had discovered while 
serving at the front in 1948-49? 

Would Abdul Karim Qassim 
and his comrades have succeeded 
{n toppling the Hashemite regime 
{n Baghdad in 1958 had St not been 
for Nur! el Sa'id's behaviour dur- 
ing the Suez affair 18 months 
earlier? 

Again, would Nograshy Pasha 
have been assassinated in Cairo in 
December, 1948, King Abdullah 
shot to death by a Palestinian in 
the Al Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem 
in July, 1951, Glubb Pasha ousted 
by Hugsein in February, 1966, and 
Nasser have intervened in the 
Yemen in 1962, except for the 
chain of events which followed the 


Arab defeats in the late '40s and 
the ‘50s? 


THESE QUESTIONS — and there 
are dozens of similar ones in fields 
other than the political — are 
plainly unanswerable. However, 
although it fs risky to generalize 
on such matters, It is probably 
safe to say that these and many 
other such changes and upheavals 


- Were bound to take place in the 


Arab world sooner or later, Israel 


ΟΣ no Israel. It is at best an over- 


‘simplification to argue, as do 
Romé foreign as ,well as Arab 
citoles; that the: inatability;:. the 


z mall, thée..growing’ hostility to 


he West, the inroads that ,Com- 
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THE ARABS SINCE I 


Arab leaders are wont to ascribe most. of 
| NISSIM REJWAN, and he describes 


munism and the Soviet Union 
have managed to make, even the 
use of Arab oj] as a political 
weapon, were all wholly or even 
largely the result of the creation 
of Israel, 

This, however, 18 not the same 
as saying that the establishment 
of Isracl in 1948 — and the decades 
of encounter between Zionism and 
Arab nationalism which preceded 
it — have made no difference. It is 
enough to look at just two 
developmonts that have taken 
piace in the Arab world since the 
establishment of Israel: the 
growth of the Arab nationaltst idea 
and the drive toward moderniza- 
tion and Westernization. - 


IT I8 A notorious truism of the 
social sciences that groups, and 
especially ‘‘struggle groups," 
literally feed on conflict-— so 
much so that they often reject ap- 
proaches of reconciliation from 
the other side lest the closed 
nature of their opposition be 
blurred and their unity and 
coherence threatened. 

A year or two after the Six Day 
War, an Israeli paper published a 
report from one of its correspon- 
dents in which a 18-year-old lad 
from the Israeli Arab village of 
Umm el-Fahm proclaimed 
himself to be a follower of the 
Fatah. ''The Jews,"’' he was 
reported as saying, ‘live together 
in their own State. I want to live 
with Arabs in my own state." 

On a larger and more 
meaningful scale, the influence of 
Jewish nationalism on Arab 
nationalism and the Pan-Arab 
movement has been fairly ap- 
parent — though far more on the 
former than on the latter. This is 
because the Palestine problem 
was turned, quite early on, Into an 
all-Arab preoccupation. 

This development — which un- 
“tll the '70s proved extremely 
detrimental to the cause of the 
Palestinians themselves — was 
made pogaible by the efforts and 

blunders ofall parties concerned. 


argued what in effect was the 
Pan-Arab case in its purest and 
most dogmatic form. F 

The British contributed their 
full share, first by inviting leaders 
from allthe Arab countries to take 
part In the Round Table 
Conference jn 1939 and then hy the 
creation of the Arab League a few 
years later, The Palestinians 
made the blunder of ‘'Pan- 
Arabizing’’ their problem. And 
the Arab states, grouped in the 
League, found they had little 
choice but to join each other tn a 
military-political venture in 1048 
with such widely different motives 
that they had no chance whatever 
of success. 

However, while the Pan- 
Arabization of the Palestine 
problem brought the Arabs 
nothing but failure and defeat dur- 
ing the first 25 years of Israel’s ex- 
istence, it paradoxically began to 
yletd fruit in the early '70s. For 
one thing, with considerable 
chunks of Egyptian and Syrian 
territory occupied by Israel and 
the remaining (Jordanian) parta 
of Palestine coming under Israeli 
administration, the {[asue be- 
came an all-Arab one not only 
ideologically, but physically os 
well. For another, the humiliation 
of the Egyptians, Syrians and Jor- 
danians by the defeat of 1967 was 
felt by every Moslem-Arab "from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Arab (Persian) Gulf.” 

‘The result of all this waa an un- 
precedented solidarity in Arab 
ranks, embracing regimes as dis- 
parate as those of Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt, Kuwait and Algeria, 
Morocco and radical Syria, Libya 
and all the rest. 


THE OTHER FIELD in which 
Israel's presence can he said to 
have affected the Arab world — 
that of modernization and Wester- 
nixation — is more different to ag- 
5685. One argument — and there is 
no tested way of, refuting tt — saya 
that the. challenge of Israel has 


been. responsible. for little if any. 


’ The leaders of the Yishuv all along acceleration in the modernization 
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and technological progress in the 
Arab world, and that the perfor- 
mance of the Arab armies in the 
Yom Kippur War showed only 
that some of them had had 
technology brought down to their 
level rather than the other way 
round. 

But while this remaina sheer 
apeoculation, there can be no 
doubt about the incentive which Is- 
rael'as existence has provided. 
Ever since the nakba, Arab think- 
era and intellectuals have been 
studying the causes of thelr condi- 
tlon ond recommending ways 
of changing or improving it. The 
gist of their findings has been 
that, If they are to survive the 
Zionist danger and perhaps repair 
the damage already done, the 
Arabs must change thelr whole 
approach to life. As Professor 
Costi Zurelq put it as long ago as 
1948: 

* Machinery muat be ac- 
quired and used on the widest 
possible scale — which with In- 
dustrialization would put an end to 
triballsm, feudalism and other 
obstacles to ‘‘true nationalism." 
* The state must be completely 
separated from the religious es- 
tabliahment — and sectarianism 
must be réplaced by national unl- 
ty. 

*® The mind must be organized 
and systematized through train- 
ing in the empirical sciences. 
® There must be apiritual 
revival, 

In a sense, of course, Zureiq's 
was a volce crying in the 
wilderness. In 25 long years, the 
Arabs failed fully to attain any of 
the goals set in his four points, 
Nevertheless, some considerable 
progress has heen made, and It 
would probably be true to say that 


the process was indeed. 


accelerated by the constant 
challenge posed by the presence 
of Israel. : 


BUT THE’ ROAD remains long 
and full of obstacles — and. ar- 
tioplate Arabs realize this full 
well. Thé Yom Kippur War and its 


their coun tries’ problems to Israel. This ig misleading, argues || 
some of the ways in which Israel’s rise did affect the Arabs. 


outcome, though depicted by Arab 
governments as a resounding vic- 
tory, do not seem to have turned 
the heads of the ordinary 
educated Arab quite in the same 
way. Arab newspapers and, 
periodicals are full of appraisals 
and reappraisals which — aide by 
side with the inevitable rhetorle — 
often give sober and remarkably 
revealing estimates of the Arabs’ 
current positions and attitudes. 

Only last month, an Egyptian 
university lecturer, Dr. Mahmoud 
‘Awadh, wrote an article in tho 
Beirut weekty “Kul Shayi'"' in 
which he wondered whether the 
Araba hand passed "the age of 
political infantillsm,.'' Not per- 
suaded they had, the writer 
declared that In their dealings 
with a changing, dynamie world 
the Arabs need more than ‘mere 
oratoriat rhetoric, high-sounding 
slogans and inflammatory 
language,'" 

What Is more revealing. 
‘Awadh demanded that his fellaw 
Arabs ‘'cease to live jn a world of 
ghosts and spirits, In which we 
have all the right on our side and 
the rest of the world [8 totally in 
the wrong." 

He also pleaded that Arab. 
leaders stop depicting the world 
“as merely another version of 
heaven and hell, with its states 
mere versions of angels and devils 
— In which of course we comprise 
the angels and 'the others’ are the 
devils."" These evil spirits, he ex- 
plained, were presented by Arab 
leaders now as impcrialism, now 
48 neo-coloniallsm, now as 
Zionism and now as Communism. 
He ended by appealing to the 
Araba not to let future historians 
say of them: ‘'These were people 
who knew what they didn’t want, 
but never knew what they 
wanted." 

While it remains extremely dif: 


ficult to gauge the difference’ 


Israel has made, it is hard to 
believe that without the challenge 


of her presence the Arabs would. 
have found reason for this soul- 
. searching and self criticlam. ᾿ 
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